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SOME ASPECTS OF PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION 

Parliamentary obstruction had its beginnings in the eighteenth 
century. At first it was regarded as of slender significance ; it 
was even without a very definite name ; later it threatened to 
destroy the legislative bodies of Europe and America. At the 
present time, so effective, often so far-reaching, is this force that 
political scientists and legislators alike are beginning to recognize 
its importance; they are coming to see what a powerful and 
often destructive force it really is. They are going further. 
They are coming to realize, as Professor Jellinek has phrased it, 
that parliamentary obstruction has called in question " the whole 
future of parliamentary government." 1 

Parliamentary obstruction has been defined in several ways. 
Gladstone said it was "the disposition of the minority or of in- 
dividuals to resist the will of the House [of Commons] otherwise 
than by argument." a Mr. Raikes maintained that "obstruction 
included the raising of frivolous objections, constant repetition 
of the same arguments, and obvious efforts to spin out debate 
unduly by the introduction of side issues: added to these was the 
entering into minute details, especially in supply, a procedure 
which was bound to delay the progress of business by apparently 
relevant discussion and which could not be treated as ' wilful ob- 
struction.'" 3 Mr. Speaker Brand declared that the distinctive 
mark of obstruction lay in the incessant resistance of an extremely 
small minority to proposals of the most diverse kinds. It was, he 
said, an abuse of the freedom of debate for the purpose of de- 
feating the will of the parliament. 1 

These definitions refer to the operation of obstructive tactics 
employed in the English House of Commons. They apply, 
however, to the legislative bodies of continental Europe and 
America as well. According to these writers, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Raikes, parliamentary obstruction is limited in 

1 Political Science Quarterly, vol. XIX, p. 579. 
2 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. CCLXVI, pp. 1140-41. 
3 Redlich, Procedure of the House of Commons, vol. I, p. 146. 
*Redlich, Op. Cit., p. 146. 
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scope. It is used only with wilful intent. It is employed with 
a view to stopping the progress of legislation. It is indulged in 
by the minority only. It does not assume a different form when 
political conditions of the nation change. 

That these definitions are too narrow, and this conception of 
parliamentary obstruction too limited, it is my task to show. 
It becomes evident that parliamentary obstruction is of two 
kinds, conscious and unconscious. These terms are not entirely 
satisfactory, but I find no others to convey my meaning. Con- 
scious parliamentary obstruction is intentional or wilful delay or 
blocking of legislation by the use of parliamentary procedure 
on the part of a legislator or legislators. Unconscious parlia- 
mentary obstruction is unintentional delay of legislation re- 
sulting from political forces or conditions. The fuller develop- 
ment of these definitions will presently appear. It may now be 
observed that both conscious and unconscious obstruction 
operate finally in the same way ; they are used, however, with 
different ends in view. 

The development of my subject falls naturally into the fol- 
lowing parts : (a) the specific forms of obstruction ; (b) a clas- 
sification of these specific forms under the general heads of con- 
scious and unconscious obstruction, with a discussion of the 
nature and significance of conscious and unconscious obstruc- 
tion ; (c) parliamentary remedies for conscious and unconscious 
obstruction ; (d) the generally recognized effects of conscious 
and unconscious obstruction ; (e) some general conclusions. 

(A) First, the specific forms of obstruction. With the proba- 
ble exception of 'filibustering,' what we may properly recognize 
as the specific forms of parliamentary obstruction have been 
discussed by other writers, as a rule, in connection with legis- 
lative procedure. We may, therefore, gather them together and 
consider them from the point of view of our immediate interest 
and purpose. 

Briefly stated, obstructive tactics may be brought about in the 
following ways: (1) by extended debate; (2) by demanding the 
roll call; (3) by repeated amendments; (4) by the call for 
frequent divisions ; (5) by motions to adjourn, and debate on the 
same; (6) by petitions; (7) by interpellations; and (8) by 'fili- 
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blistering.' It is not to be concluded, of course, that obstruction 
appears only in the forms stated. The procedure of the legis- 
lative bodies of western Europe, for example, is such that ob- 
struction could not be employed by most of the methods just 
mentioned. But it is safe to say that the above classification 
takes cognizance of the several kinds of obstructive tactics 
commonly used in the various western legislatures. 5 

Extended Debate : This has been a favorite obstructive device 
of legislators to delay or stop the government from carrying out 
its proposals. During the congressional session of the United 
States in 1901, Senator Carter talked for thirteen hours in an at- 
tempt to defeat the Rivers and Harbors Bill. In an attempt to 
defeat the Aldrich Currency Bill, Senator La Follette talked 
from the morning of May 29, in 1908, until seven o'clock the 
next morning. Obstructors discuss all phases of a legislative 
proposal which present any possibility of contention. Relays 
of speaker are often arranged for, so that the debate will not 
cease and the obstruction be broken. 

Demanding the Roll Call: The great amount of time that it 
is possible to consume by having read, very frequently in one 
meeting, as sometimes happens, the names of the members of 
large bodies, such as the German Reichstag or the United States 
House of Representatives, can readily enough be imagined. 
The ostensible purpose is to determine who of the members 
are present ; the real purpose, of course, is the delay or stopping 
of governmental business. 

Repeated Amendments : Most legislative bodies allow mem- 
bers to offer amendments to bills which are under consideration. 
This privilege, often taken advantage of by obstructors, frequently 
delays progress without advantage. Long debates usually ensue 

5 Disorder is an obvious omission. A discussion of its operation as a means 
of delaying government business does not fall properly within the scope of 
this paper. We are to conceive, at once, of parliamentary obstruction as a 
legal method of blocking legislation. Parliamentary machinery is so manipu- 
lated by obstructors that it fails to perform its proper functions. Now, dis- 
order, serious as have been its effects upon the legislature, is ^parlia- 
mentary. Any treatment of it should go along with a consideration of other 
illegal means of overriding constituted authority. Properly regarded, it is 
not obstruction of legislation by parliamentary means at all. 
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on each amendment. A committee appointed in 1837 in Eng- 
land to devise ways and means to expedite parliamentary legis- 
lation discovered that amendments, usually employed for serious 
matters, were used for occasions of but little importance. 

The Call for Repeated Divisions : English parliamentary ob- 
structionists have used this privilege to their own advantage. 
The Call for Repeated Divisions consists simply in the demand 
for a vote on the question before the House. The name of 
each member is called in order to ascertain how he desires to 
vote on a bill. Jennings has observed that "In 1876 there 
were 40 divisions [in the English House of Commons] in which 
the minority was less than 21; in 1877, 1 10; and in 1878 to 
April 16, they were 20 ; making a total of such divisions of 170." ' 

Adjournment : Probably one of the most effective weapons 
used by obstructors is the motion to adjourn. There are two 
forms: (1) When it is introduced as a motion a long debate 
ensues, and delay of government business is at once effected. 
(2) The motion to adjourn may be favored by those who desire 
to obstruct, and they will allow it to take effect without dis- 
cussion. In Canada, for example, the motion to adjourn, in this 
particular form, is frequently employed. At times it has as- 
sumed even a serious form. Inasmuch as there is absolutely 
no closure of debate in the Canadian House of Commons, the 
only thing government can do when obstruction is used is to ad- 
journ. But adjourment, when so employed, becomes itself a 
form of obstruction, for the question is closed only temporarily. 
The result is simply further delay. Obstructors have used to 
advantage the two forms of adjournment at the same sitting of 
the legislature. They may introduce a motion to adjourn. A 
long debate follows. They may then vote to adjourn, or allow 
the government to effect it. The procedure is characterized by 
obstructive tactics.* 

Petitions: These are bills, usually of complaint against some 
abuse. They have the form of a request by which the English 

6 Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, p. 461. 

* Note. — Since this article was written, the Dominion Parliament has 
passed a modified form of the closure. This form of the closure was the re- 
sult of the obstructions of the Opposition to the Naval Aid Bill. 
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Parliament formerly presented measures for the king to grant. 
They are now superseded by the modern bill which is passed by 
royal assent. Petitions are not now of as much importance as 
they once were. During the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the whole of the nineteenth centuries they were used in the 
House of Common for obstructive purposes. Petitions are 
recognized in every other country where popular rights exist. 
In each case they have led to the same results as in England. 
In 1816, a Mr. Brougham, member of the English House of 
Commons and leader of the opposition to the maintenance of 
the income tax, employed the presentation of petitions as a very 
effective obstructive weapon. It is interesting to observe that 
"in the five years ending 1790 there were 880 petitions, in 
the five years ending 1805 there 1,026. The period 181 1- 
1815 produced 4,498, 1828-1832 no less than 23,283.'" 

Interpellations: This is the most serious obstructive weapon 
used by a hostile party in the legislative chambers of continental 
Europe. It has not only paralysed the business of these bodies 
from time to time, but it has been a potent cause for ministerial 
instability. In the French Chamber of Deputies an interpel- 
lation has been discussed at inordinate lengths to the exclusion 
of all or part of the business set down at a previous sitting. 
Frequently the ministry would rather resign than subject the 
house or itself to the obstructive interpellations of the hostile 
party. 

'Filibustering' : This is the term used in the United States 
to characterize delay of government business. It is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from obstruction. Filibustering appears to be some- 
what the more systematic in its operations. It is even longer 
drawn out. It usually takes the form either of long speeches, or 
of the misuse of other parliamentary machinery. 

(B) The specific forms of obstruction are subject to a twofold 
general classification, namely, conscious and unconscious ob- 
struction. The general meaning of these terms has already been 
set forth. We have now to observe how the specific forms of 
obstruction may assume the form of conscious or unconscious 

'Redlich, Op. Cit., p. 76 n. 
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obstruction ; the distinction is logical rather than practical. The 
two general forms are, accordingly, not mutually exclusive as far 
as practical operation is concerned. Long debates, for example, 
may be employed in such a way as to make them fall under 
either one of the two heads ; all depends upon the purpose and 
spirit of the person or party making use of debate, and upon 
the political situation of the time. The same statement holds 
for the other specific forms of obstructive tactics. 

Unconscious parliamentary obstruction is, as has been stated, 
frequently caused by the change in the political complexion of 
the legislative body. Concretely, it may operate by the speaker 
making a long speech, often entering into minute details. It 
has often been employed in the English Parliament when the 
Supply Bill was up for consideration. Of course, legislation was 
delayed. Still, it would be incorrect to say that the member 
who makes a lengthy address always does so for the sole purpose 
of obstructing goverment business. He may deem it his duty, 
as the representative of his constituents, to express opinions at 
length on a proposed bill. It often happens that those who 
really involve the use of obstructive effects have no other 
thought than the good of their country, as they see it, or of the 
constituency which they represent. The fact still remains, how- 
ever, that legislation is obstructed. 

I have said that unconscious parliamentary obstruction has 
been caused through changes, resulting sometimes from modified 
political conditions, in the political composition of the legislative 
body in which it is used. Two specific instances will make this 
statement clearer. 

Antecedent to the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
chief legislative bodies were aristocratic in character. Of the 
English House of Commons this was especially true. Members 
of that body received their seats from the rich landowners of 
the realm. Few of them obtained their places in accordance 
with the modern standards of political honesty. Every year there 
assembled at Westminster to transact the business of the country 
members of Parliament who were under the direct control of the 
aristocracy. Only 'gentlemen' were members of the House of 
Commons. Gentlemanly debates, gentlemanly parliamentary 
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procedure, were the vogue. Obstruction was used occasionally, 
but it had not yet become a menace. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 marked a considerable change, how- 
ever, in the composition and procedure of the House of Com- 
mons. This change is well described by Sir Spencer Walpole, 
who says : — 

"The fashionable young gentlemen, who had been nomi- 
nated as the members of the rotten boroughs, had been 
replaced by earnest men chosen by the populous places en- 
franchised by the Reform Act. Representing not a class, but 
a people, they brought the House into harmony with the 
nation. They insisted on receiving a public hearing for their 
own views ; and on obtaining comprehensive information on 
the many subjects in which they, and those who had sent them 
to Parliament, were interested. Their determination in these 
respects produced two results. Parliamentary debates were 
lengthened to an enormous and, as some people thought, to 
an inordinate degree ; parliamentary papers were multiplied 
to an extent which probably no one, who had not had oc- 
casion to consult them regularly, had realised." 8 

The Report of the Office of Speaker presents the following sta- 
tistics on the situation as related by Walpole : "During the eight 
years which closed in 1832, there were nine sessions of Parlia- 
ment ; and the papers printed by the House of Commons are 
contained in 252 volumes. Each year, on an average, produced 
thiry-one, each session twenty-eight, volumes of Blue-Book lit- 
erature. During the eight years which commenced with 1833, 
the papers of the House of Commons filled 400 volumes, and 
each year added an average of fifty volumes to the prodigious 

collection of Blue-Books In 1833 the reformed House 

of Commons sat for 1270 hours ; in 1837 it sat for 1134 hours." • 
Professor Redlich says that the Reform Bill encouraged long 
debates because "the relation of members of parliament to their 
constituents was completely changed ; — their action became 
more responsible, and was exercised under supervision." 10 

Another example of unconscious parliamentary obstruction 
appears in the Italian Chamber of Deputies after the unification 

8 Walpole, History of England from iSij, vol. IV, pp. 340 ff. 
•Walpole, Op. Cit., p. 34! n. '"Redlich, Op. Cit., p. 82. 
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of Italy. A large number of young liberal advocates returned 
to the early Parliaments of that nation. They were eager to 
wave the flag of liberty and to exhibit their oratorical powers 
and radical views to an admiring multitude. These young men 
competed against each other in Parliament in extended debates. 
They endeavored to raise their political reputation by taking 
every opportunity to make exhaustive speeches in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislation in that body was thus impeded. 

It would hardly be fair to say that obstruction as a device 
was consciously or intentionally used in the cases just stated. 
The members had, I believe, other ends in view. They were 
endeavoring to represent their constituents. They felt it to be 
their duty to carry out the wishes of those who sent them to 
Parliament, and to investigate the worth of every legislative pro- 
posal before them. Moreover, liberty was carefully guarded as 
a result of the democratization of the legislatures of the time. 
Anything that would curb full freedom of speech in Parliament, 
for example, was to the newly elected radicals an ominous ex- 
pression of aristocracy and tyranny. Unconscious obstruction 
is, accordingly, not to be regarded as intentional delay of 
governmental business, even though it involves delay. The 
earnestness of purpose which seems to have characterized the 
members of the House of Commons after the Reform of 1832, 
for example, can readily enough be seen to have interfered 
seriously with the progress of legislation. The 'unconscious- 
ness' of the procedure did not, of course, lessen its effect in 
delaying legislation. Indeed, unconscious parliamentary ob- 
struction became so serious a menace to the proper functioning 
of the European legislatures that restrictions upon its employ- 
ment had to be adopted with as much severity as had been 
applied to conscious obstruction. 

As distinguished from unconscious obstruction, conscious 
obstruction is evidently marked by 'intentional delay' of 
government business. Conscious obstruction may be used to 
accomplish two general ends. In the first place, it may be em- 
ployed to prevent a single objectionable bill from passing. In 
the second place, it may be used to bring about reforms or, 
very frequently, changes in the political complexion of the 
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legislatures by delaying the whole process of legislation. In 
the first of these alternatives conscious obstruction is used more 
commonly by a single member than by a collected opposition. 
This was especially the case before the Age of Parnellism' in 
England. Conscious obstruction was then used simply to delay 
a single objectionable measure, or some item in a bill open to 
contention. Before Parnell took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons obstruction had been a sort of transient episode, arising 
from the temper of the opposition, and was little more than an 
emphatic protest against the conduct of an overbearing majority. 
It was, however, unsuccessful in its operations at that time, and 
it soon disappeared. But with the coming of Parnell came 
conscious parliamentary obstruction. It was Parnell who em- 
ployed parliamentary obstruction to block all government 
business so that Irish reform would be effected. He was, 
indeed, as Redlich properly suggests, the real founder of wilful 
or conscious obstruction. Although, he says, Parnell "was not 
the actual inventor of obstruction : the House of Commons had 
often witnessed obstructive conduct by a minority, and the 
notion of obstruction as a parliamentary expedient had at this 
very time already sprung up among the Irish without any sug- 
gestion from him. . . . Nevertheless, Parnell must be considered 
the founder of this new and dangerous method of tactics." 11 
Parliamentary obstruction was, in the case of Parnell, used to 
further the independence of Ireland. Parnell had observed that 
reform for that country was not to be brought about by the em- 
ployment of constitutional means of the House of Commons in 
the regular way. He strove so to direct constitutional forces 
that the government would be unable to proceed with legislation, 
and would be forced to acquiesce in his proposals. With its own 
weapons he hoped to kill the House of Commons. Such are 
some of the devices of conscious parliamentary obstruction. 

(C) We turn next to a consideration of the remedies for 
conscious and unconscious parliamentary obstruction. This is 
no idle task. Additional restrictions on parliamentary procedure 
will, of themselves, not avail. The temper and the ideas of 

"Redlich, Op. Cit, p. 139. 
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government or of legislator are of equal if not greater importance 
as means of disposing effectively of obstruction. The possible 
means employed by legislative bodies in order to lessen the 
evils of obstructive tactics may perhaps be properly grouped 
under four headings. 

The first method, of course, is the closure. This has been 
used to practical advantage in England, France, and other world- 
states. Speaker Lefevre of the House of Commons in 1848 
proposed "that this debate shall not be further adjourned." If 
this proposal carried, the debate was to stop immediately. Here 
was the first suggestion of the closure in the House of Com- 
mons. However, the members prevented Speaker Lefevre's 
motion from passing. Mr. Gladstone, on February 20, 1882, 
introduced his famous resolution limiting debate, because the 
Parnellites threatened the very existence of the House. He 
proposed : — 

"That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, to be the evident sense of the House, or of the 
Committee, that the Question be now put, he may so inform 
the House, or the Committee; and, if a Motion be made 
'That the Question be now put,' Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, shall forthwith put such Question ; and, if the same 
be decided in the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith : Provided that the Question shall not 
be decided in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless 
it shall appear to have been supported by more than two 
hundred Members, or to have been opposed by less than 
forty Members." n 

After a bitter struggle the resolution was adopted. Since 
then it has been strengthened. It is now necessary to obtain a 
majority of one hundred to secure the enforcement of the closure. 
The closure by previous question was established by the United 
States Congress in 1 8 1 1 . In France the closure is strict in its 
operations. It cuts down debate to a minimum. 13 

"Hansard, Op. Cit., vol. CCLXVI, p. 1124. 

13 Duguit, Traiti De Droit Constitntionel, vol. II, p. 354: "La cl6ture 
ayant ete prononcee, la discussion ne peut Stre reouverte que par un vote 
expres de la chambre." 
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Besides the general closure, the guillotine is employed in the 
English House of Commons to prevent prolonged discussions. 
It may be used in connection with any bill. By the guillotine, 
the House decides how much time shall be devoted to certain 
stages of a proposed piece of legislation. This form of closure 
was introduced by the Conservative government in 1887 as a 
result of the prolonged debate over the Crimes Bill. It has 
been employed in connection with the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
and the Veto Bill of 19 10. 

In the third place, obstruction was used, as we have seen, 
when the Supply Bill was up for consideration in the Commons. 
The result was that the government bordered upon bankruptcy 
and was unable to pay the Civil Service. In 1897 it was pro- 
vided that whenever the committee of supply or of ways and 
means stood as the first order on Monday, the Speaker should 
leave the chair without question put, except on first going into 
committee on navy, army, and civil service. The bill was im- 
proved from time to time. One rule limited debate to twenty- 
three days. Another stated that the last three days of the de- 
bate might be taken after August fifth. A third rule, adopted 
at Mr. Balfour's suggestion in 1901, provided that the question 
be put with reference to each class of votes. 

Still another method of quelling obstructors is what is known 
as closure by compartments. Mr. Lowell defines it as follows : 
"This form of procedure, sometimes called closure by compart- 
ments .... [distributes] .... discussion over different parts 
of the measure, and .... [affords] .... a probability that 
any provision exciting general interest will receive some measure 
of attention."" 

(D) The effects of conscious and unconscious obstruction, as 
viewed under our classification, have next to be considered. In 
the first place, obstruction has diminished the power of the 
legislature. A writer in the Quarterly Review for 1878, when 
parliamentary obstruction was flourishing, said : "This [parlia- 
mentary obstruction] has most seriously lessened the power of 
the House to deal with business. . . ." 15 

14 Government of England, vol. I, p. 299. 15 Vol. CXLV, p. 231. 
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It may be true, as one English politician has phrased it, that 
"Parliamentary government is government by talkers." On the 
other hand, it does not require very deep insight into political 
conditions or tendencies to see that excessive use of dilatory 
tactics will more and more make the legislature incapable of 
performing its functions. Government has been established in 
order to conduct the affairs of a country, not to give legislators 
an opportunity to exhibit their oratorical powers or to settle 
party squabbles. Legislation, not debate, keeps the state in a 
high degree of efficiency. Obstruction makes progressive legis- 
lation less possible. 

A second effect of obstructive tactics is that the business of 
making the laws of a nation tends to be centred in a small 
group of men. The English Cabinet is a case in point. This 
situation is a logical result of the diminution of the powers of 
the legislature. Misuse of functions by a large body inevitably 
transfers these functions to a smaller unit. Silently but ef- 
fectively the Cabinets of England, France, and Spain have taken 
over the reigns of government. This result has come about, in 
no small measure, through the use of obstruction in the legis- 
latures of these countries. 

The initiative and the referendum represent another result of 
obstruction. The introduction of them into the United States 
and Switzerland indicates that the people of these countries have 
become indignant with their government, seeing legislatures 
fritter away time in useless and extended discussion. If the 
legislature refuses to govern, and wastes its sittings from an over- 
employment of obstruction, it is obvious that the electorate will 
assume legislative functions. However, even the referendum 
seems to contain elements of obstruction. It is really an 
additional organ to the law-making process, and it is, therefore, 
essentially conservative in its nature. If any method by which 
legislation is impeded is to be regarded as obstruction, the 
referendum, especially if it should widen in its operations, would 
fall naturally in this category. There is a possibility that an 
obvious and necessary piece of reform would be checked and 
unnecessarily delayed, perhaps, when it was required that such 
legislation be submitted to the electorate. We are concerned, 
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however, in this paper with parliamentary obstruction as 
such. 

In summary, then, we may say that obstructive tactics have 
both a centralizing and a decentralizing effect upon the operation 
of governmental functions. On the one hand, the failure of the 
legislature to perform its duty because of the use of dilatory 
tactics has led to concentration of power in a small body of men. 
On the other hand, we are able to discern tendencies of govern- 
mental decentralization, resulting from obstruction, first by the 
creation of an additional organ of government — the electorate ; 
second, the operation of the functions of government by a body 
larger than the legislature, namely, the voters. 

Wholly to condemn parliamentary obstruction would, of 
course, be unwise. In Canada it is regarded as a commendable 
feature of the political system of that country. Dr. Flint, Clerk 
of the Canadian House of Commons, says: "On the whole ob- 
struction is not without its good features. It is not likely to be 
seriously entered upon without a strong sense of responsibility, 
nor without a feeling that substantial justice or at any rate a 
substantial popular backing is on the side of the Minority 
making use of this implement" Even so substantial a parlia- 
mentarian as Sir Erskine May points out in a pamphlet 16 that 
"delays and even obstructions must not always be regarded as 
illegitimate parliamentary weapons, as they afforded the means of 
collecting the opinions of constituencies and the public. For 
the future, on important legislative proposals, long debates might 
always be reckoned on." 

Students of politics have observed that reforms, to some ex- 
tent, have been accomplished by obstruction. It is safe to say 
that Parnell brought about Irish Reform much sooner by means 
of dilatory tactics than would have been the case had the Irish 
party used parliamentary procedure in the usual way. Again, 
serious errors in legislation have been avoided by effective ob- 
structions. Proper representation of the electoral minority in 
the Austrian Abgeordnetenhaus was brought about because the 
weaker parties numerically obstructed the smooth sailing of the 

16 Remarks and Suggestions with a View to Facilitating the Dispatch of 
Business in Parliament (1849) . 
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Austrian Electorial Law of 1907 as originally framed by the 
government. Moreover, obstruction often has allowed the 
electorate to express its will when regular procedure would have 
made such expression impossible. The electorate of Canada 
seemed to approve of obstruction by the Conservative opposition 
in connection with the recent Reciprocity Bill, for that party was 
elected to power in 191 1 by a substantial majority. Obstruction 
can be used advantageously, in this connection, however, only 
where ministerial government exists. It is in just such a system 
that the obstructing party can force the government to dissolve 
and appeal to the country. 

Another commendable feature of obstruction, possibly, is that 
it has guarded, in some degree, liberty of speech, a principle 
that all democratic enthusiasts heartily advocate. The use of 
the closure, for example, has struck at the foundation of liberty 
of discussion in parliaments. 11 Still, as has appeared, the pro- 
tection of liberty by obstruction has not been an unmixed 
blessing. Too often, political expediency rather than concern 
for ancient liberties and customs has actuated legislators in the 
use of obstruction. 

Finally, obstruction has been influential in forcing on our 
minds the rights or privileges of minorities. On the one hand, 
proportional representation has attempted to provide for active 
participation in grovernmental affairs by the electoral minority. 
On the other hand, obstruction has often permitted the minority 
party in the legislature to exercise their privileges in that they 
have forced the government to allow them to participate in the 
formation of national policy. Obstruction, nevertheless, is rather 
a crude way of protecting the minority. One of the immediate 
problems of the legislature is, then, to discover a more dignified 
and scientific means of protecting the minority. In view of 
these facts it would be injudicious, therefore, to condemn par- 
liamentary obstruction in any absolute way. 

The problem seems to be as perplexing as it is serious. The 
modern legislature is verily between the devil and the deep sea. 
Whether it is a healthy sign to see the House of Commons, for 

17 Duguit, Op. Cit., p. 354 : " Le fait de prononcer plus tot la cldture serait 
une atteinte grave a liberte" de la discussion." 
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example, becoming a mere law-making machine is seriously to 
be questioned. Debate in the House is becoming more and 
more perfunctory each year. And yet the modern state is so 
complicated in organization, its affairs so multifarious, and con- 
trol so wide, that a thorough discussion of every legislative pro- 
posal is impossible. On the other hand, a considerable number 
of laws of the various world-states are imperfect and inadequate 
simply because, at the time of their adoption, they had not been 
thoroughly discussed and considered. 

The situation, however, cannot properly be regarded as hope- 
less. The English are, in their severely practical way, finding 
a solution which bids fair to bring about a more harmonious 
working of the legislative organs of the government, as far as 
procedure is concerned. In the English Parliament, the Cabinet 
is the policy-forming group. In that body the laws of the nation 
are worked out in considerable detail by men of superior ability. 
A policy once formulated is presented to the Commons for con- 
sideration. Inasmuch as the proposal has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Cabinet meeting, it is hardly necessary that prolonged 
discussion should take place in the House. Members are merely 
asked to approve or disapprove of measures. A certain liberty is 
and must be, of course, allowed. Long speeches by private 
members are permitted when an important measure is before 
the House. But it is considered wise to confine the debate to 
the bill as a whole, not to its minutiae. This system provides at 
once for a careful study of national policy by a small group of 
experts, and also for a test of public opinion through the rep- 
resentatives. Could such a method be adopted by the United 
States? There is no reason why it could not. The Cabinet is 
not bound down by constitutional limitations which prevent it 
from the actual formulation of grovernmental policy. The 
system has faults; but until man has grown considerably in 
political wisdom a final solution of the problem need scarcely 
be looked for. 

Geddes W. Rutherford. 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 



